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INDIAN DEPARTWENT. 


AN EVENING WITH THE INDIANS. 

| Written simultaneously for Friends’ Review and 
the North American.] 

At the house of .a warm friend of the red 
man was enjoyed on the evening of Fifth 
month 25th a rare entertainment with the 
Indian delegation, then in this city. The party 
consists of several warriors and chiefs repre- 
senting the Cheyennes, the Arapahoes, and 
the Wichita tribes, two interpreters, and 
Mahlon Stubbs, the Indian agent. 

They were invited to the house of a Friend 
residing in Filbert street, and near the ap- 
pointed hour the swarthy delegation, with 
their attendants, arrived. There was a cor- 
dial shaking of hands all round, the Indians 
appearing pleased with the attention shown 
them. The evening was exceedingly warm, 
and their fans were in brisk requisition. 

After partaking of a repast of ice cream, 
strawberries, &c., which they thoroughly en- 
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joyed, they were seated in such a position as 
to afford all parties an opportunity to witness 
a “big talk” in true council style. Their 
large-hearted host then stepped forward into 
the circle, and extended a cordial welcome to 
them, saying he was sorry he could not greet 
them on such a warm evening to a talk on 
the breezy prairies or under some shady trees, 
but he was glad to see them ; that his religion 
taught him to eall all men brothers, of what- 
ever nation or color, and not only to call them 
brothers but to love them and to do them all 
the good he could ; tha. we were not to fight 
and kill one another, but to love one another. 
After a short pause he continued: He and 
all the friends assembled there to meet them 
would be glad to hear any of them speak, if 
they had anything to say. The interpreter 
then, in an animated manner, translated into 
the Indian tongue all that had been said. 
Their approval was unmistakable as he pro- 
ceeded, and their countenances clearly indi- 
cated a lively appreciation of the whole affair, 
while ever and anon an expressive grunt of 
approval escaped from nearly all of them. 
He then told them that the pale faces would 
like to hear them speak. 
After a short pause, a rapid conversation 
ensued between some of the Indians, which 
we were informed related to a matter or 
etiquette as to which should speak first. Fi- 
nally it was arranged that age should have 
the precedence. “Little Raven,” of the 
Arapahoes, being the oldest of the party, 
commenced by saying that as it was very 
warm and he was an old man, and tired with 
going about, he hoped the company would 
excuse his rising from his seat, and he would 
say what he had to say sitting. This was 
cheerfully acceded to, and he cont tinued, say- 
ing he and his friends had come a long dis- 
tance to seg his white brothers at Washington, 
and to tell the great father all their grievances 
and troubles. They had crossed a great many 
big rivers to get here. They had a great deal 
of trouble with the bad white men, who would 
come on their reservations and steal their 
ponies and pigs. They wanted us to keep 
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such men away from them, but they wanted| had some bad men among them ; but if they 
also good white men sent among them, who} would only keep the bad white men away 
would teach them to make corn and to farm| from them and give them a chance, and give 
like the white man. They wanted schools|them teachers and books, they would soon be 
and teachers; they wanted and were very|like the white men, and have houses ‘and 
anxious to live like the white man, as far as| fields, and fences and schools, and would, be 
they knew how; they saw that the white|just as happy as the white map. 
man was on the right road to happiness andj Some one present wanted to know what 
prosperity, and they wanted to travel on the| Powder Face, the big warrior and fighter, had 
same road. As for himself, he had always|to say on the peace question. This Indian is 
been a friend of the white man, and when he}a splendid specimen, something over six feet 
came to his cabin he gave him a share in all] in height, in full Indian costume, with strong- 
he had. ly marked features, indicating great bravery 
The Great Spirit had not given him much,|and daring. The interpreter tried to induce 
but, such as he had, he would share with him,| him to speak, but in vain ; he simply said he 
and, if he needed it, he would give him aj was not a talking man, but he united with 
pony, and puton it a buffalo robe or two,andjall his chief had said (pointing to Little 
send him ou his way. He believed in the Raven, the first speaker), and whatever he 
Great Spirit, and that He taught men to be| would do he would do the same. They were 
honest, that they must not steal, that He was} glad to be among people who believed in the 
watching all the time, and would punish{Great Spirit. They had heard more about it 
wrong-doing. He had said all he had to say.|than they ever had before, and they would 
Some one in the company asked him if| tell their people when they got home all they 
anything had been done among them in the|had heard and would mind all that had been 
way of schools, &c. He replied that he had | told them ; they would try and live peaceably, 
said all his say on that subject at Washington,} and would try hard not to fight any more. 
and supposed that they had all heard what} Numerous little presents were given to 
he had said there. them, with which they seemed delighted. 
The next speaker was “ Buffalo Goad,” of} After a short period of profound silence, 
the Wichita tribe, a natural orator—a young| Which seemed wonderfully to impress them, 
man with an intelligent, thoughtful counte-| during which they all bowed thew heads in 
nance, a bright eye, an elegantly curved nose} great solemnity, two short prayers were of- 
and well-formed mouth. He was very ani-|ferredup invoking a blessing upon these dusky 
mated in his speech, and narrated the terrible} inhabitants of the forest, the substance of 
grievances of his people and the wrongs per- | Which was told fhem by the interpreter. They 
petrated on his tribe by wandering and ma-| then took their leave, expressing themselves 
rauding tribes from Texas, who had reduced | much pleased with their visit. B. C. 
the tribe from a state of comparative comfort ae 
and plenty to absolute poverty by theft and|CAPITAL PUNISHMENT VS. IMPRISONMENT. 
armed pillage. They had applied to the} One Ruloff is now lying under sentence 
government for redress, but had received no-| of death at Binghampton, New York. He 
thing. _They hoped the government would|is a strange character, very learned in the 
now redeem some of the promises made to| dead languages, and the propounder of cer- 
them. : tain theories of the origin of language, which 
He was much pleased with the agent* now|he thinks of great importance. It was to 
among them—he was a man with a heart,| obtain the means for leisure to prosecute his 
and his wife was as good as he was, and when | studies that he committed a burglary, which 
the poor Indian went to his house, he was] being resisted, resulted in murder. Some ef- 
sure to meet a friend who would share his| forts having been made to obtain a commuta- 
bread with him and extend a hand of fellow-| tion of his sentence to imprisonment for life, 
ship; he was the kind of man the Indian|a Binghampton paper commenting thereupon 
wanted, and his wife would teach their women | says, that if murderers are only imprisoned 
how to do things. He believed the Great} for life, instead of being put to death, no 
Spirit loved the women, anyhow, better than | man’s life will be safe. Hereupon the New 
the men. He was also anxious to have| York Tribune calls the local journal sharply 
schools and teachers, and the friends of the|to account, in that it either wilfully sup- 
Indian in the east must help their agent out! pressed certain important facts bearing upon 
there ; they could not do anything themselves; jthe question of death punishment, or if in 
they must be assisted liberally, with money |ignorance of them had no right to make 80 
and school books. He knew that there were| confident an assertion. A Rev. Mr. Bovee, 
some bad men among them, as the white men author of a book entitled “Christ and the 
* Referring to our friend Jonathan Richards, of | Gallows,” addressed letters of inquiry to the 
Pennsy!vania. prison commissioners of the States of Michi- 
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it is rare, indeed, that I have found it necessary to 
reprimand any of them. Of this class of prisoners, 
I bave recommended the pardon of several; for 
their conduct, during a /ong term of confinement, 
has been most eremplary. 

“Of the namber who have been pardoned, none 
have ever been returned here; and I have yet to 
leaan that any one of the number has been guilty 
of any subsequent offence whatever.” 

Daring the six years preceding the abolition of 
the Death Penalty, Wisconsia, with a sparse popula- 
tion, had twenty convictions for murder; during 
the eight following years, with a far larger average 
population, there were but twenty one. In other 
words (the increase of average population being 
fifty per cent.) there were but ja/f so many con- 
vietions for murder in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants as there were uoder the old law of 
blood for blood. 


There can be no doubt whatever of the 
truth of these statements. How strange it 
seems that the only advocates of a return to 
a brutalizing usage, a legacy from barbarous 
ages when it might have had the justification 
of necessity, which it now possesses no 
longer, should be found among certaim ec- 
clesiastical bodies.” If the best of all pos- 
sible tests, that of experience, in two popu- 
lous States, has proved the death penalty not 
necessary for the protection of the citizens 
, from the assaults of the murderer, what plea 
is gool—will average qaite as good or betfer than) oan be urged in its favor? Its continuance 
those confined for the minor offences. 7 . r 

3. To your third inquiry, ‘‘ Has the crime of |S gratuitous piece of barbarism, from the 
murder increased since the abolition of capital pun- pollution of which every State, calling it- 
ishment?”’ I answer that, from the best data and | self civilized, should surely hasten to purge 
Sieeaien to be had, I am well satisfied that it| itself. England, America and Canada have, 
de nied ; : 7 ; ; 

.e Is the present law approved by the people?”’ th far, deferred to the ows humanity of 
It most certainly meets the approval of a large ma- the age as to ordain that the horrible thing, 
jority of the people of the State. the necessity of which is shown to be only 

The question of ‘‘ repeal’? has been raised in| assumed, shall be done within the prison 
some of our ecclesiastical b dies, as you may have walls, in the presence of a certain number 
observed, but seems to gain no favor from the laity of witnesses, Its total repeal, with the sub- 


of their denominations. | etter: > 10 ; ‘ ‘ 
Our p:ople show no disposition to return to the| stitution of life long imprisonment, inexora- 


gan and Wisconsin, respecting the operation 
of the law abolishing capital punishment, 
and the sentiment of the people in relation 
thereto. The State of Michigan abolished 
the punishment of death in 1846, a quarter 
of a century ago. Many efforts have been 
made to obtain a reversal of this action, but 
without success. That State had then, per- 
haps, 100,000 inhabitants ; she has now over 
1,000,000. It is notoriously much more 
easy to convict of murder than it was before 
“hanging was played out” in that State. 
Yet the State record shows that but thirty 
persons were convicted of murder in -that 
State, in the 12 years that immediately fol- 
lowed the abolition of the death penalty. 
But nine more years had passed away after 
the close of these twelve, before the date of 
the last authentic return, which is contained 
in the following letter. 
Micnicgan Stats Prisos Orrice. 
JAcksoy, May 18 1868. 

Marvin H. Bovesr, Esa.—Vear Sir: Your favor 
of the 2d inst. was duly received, in which you ask 
certain questions, to which I hasten to reply. 

1. The number of life sentences for murder in 
the firat degree, from 1859 to 1867 inclusive, a 
period of nine years, is twenty-one. 

2. The general conduct of this class of convicts 
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gallows. ble as death itself for the worst class of 
' Lam yours, respectfully, H. H. Biveaam, murderers, is, we hope, only a question of 
Agent. | time.—Victon ( Canada Times. 
Here is a population now larger than that of this —_ —-~-— - 


city (though formerly smaller), wherein there;stR JOHN FREDERICK WILLIAM HERSCHEL, 
have been just fifty-one convictions for murder in BART 

the last twenty one years whereof we have returns.| | walias - x 
And, as the population of the State was much On the 11th of May, at Collingwood, Sir 
greater in the average during the last nine than the| John F. W. Herschel, Bart., aged 79.” This 
preceding twelve years, it is clear that there were} brief notice informs the world of the tran- 


comparatively fewer murders in the later than in quil ending of a man who was born within a 
the earlier period. ' 


Wisconsin followed Michigan by abotishing the|°#armed circle of science, who was tytored 
Death Penalty in 1853. Her State Prison Commis-|t Watch the stars in their courses, who de- 
sioner, H. Cordier, in reply to a formal inquiry, on| voted a long life to the investigation of truth, 
the 18th of November, 1867, wrote as follows : and who was as truly a philosopher as any we 
° The number of convictions for murder in the may ever hope to see ornamenting and in- 
rat degree, from 1853 (date of abolition of capital tine all oi ee nin his lal 
punishment) to 1859, is nineteen. From 1859 to structing Sh Wee Canes wit 2 AS Seenee. 
1867, twenty-one; total number in fifteen years forty-| 1t is not to many men that intellectual powers 
one, of so high an order have been given as those 

“Of the number sentenced for life, thirty now | which distinguished Sir John Herschel. It is 


remain’; and of this class of prisoners, here let me}. ti i 
say, that they are decided!y the best behaved inmates seldom that we find such a aap balancing 


of the’prison. I have had no occasion, during the of the most varied powers “ was evident in 
six years I have been connected with this instita-| him. It is in few men of science that we 
tion, to punish any one of the ‘life members,’ and' discover such genial humility, and such a 
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deep feeling of reverence for the Creator of 
those works the study of which had been to 
him a life-labor of love. 

Sir John Herschel was born at Slough, 
near Windsor, on the 7th of March, 1 1792. 
He was the only son of Sir William Hers- | 
chel, whose astronomical discoveries, made 
with a telescope the work of his own hands, 
and erected by him at Slough, caused Four- 
rier to call the village “one of the remarka- ' 
ble spots of the civilized world.” His mother 
was Mary Baldwin, the widow of Mr. Pitt, 
when Sir William Herschel married her, he 
being at the time of his marriage more than 
fifty years old; and great to her ae in 
been’ the satisfaction of furnishing, by her 
fortune, a large share of the means i which 
the astronomical discoveries associated with 
the name of Herschel were made. The 
younger Herschel was brought up in the so- 
ciety of people of mature age, and the influ- 
ence of this training was very evident in his 
tranquil and often constrained demeanor. 

Beside his parents, his early culture was, to 
a great extent, guided by his aunt, Miss 
Caroline Herschel, the discoverer of five 
comets, and the author of a Catalogue of 
Stars, and by his father’s brother, who as- 
sisted in the observatory. When his educa-. 
tion advanced beyond the sphere of home, 


we find John Herschel at Hitcham, near 


Maidenhead, under the care of Dr. George, 


Gretton, who was afterwards Dean of Here 
ford. In due course he took his place at 


Eton, and subsequently at Cambridge, where’ j 


his college was St. John’s. In 1813 he was' 
Senior Wrangler and Smith's Prizeman. In| 
conjunction with Dr. Peacock, afterwards | 
the Dean of Ely, he reconstructed Lacroix’s' 
treatise “On the Differential Calculus,” and | 
published his first work, “ A Collection of 
Examples of the Application of the Calcu-| 
lus to Finite Differences.” Sir William 
Herschel, when his son was about thirteen | 
years of age, drew the attention of the world 
of science to the wonders of the arcana of 
space, the motion of the binary stars, the ex- 
istence of other systems of worlds similar to 
our own, the probable constitution of nebuls, 
and the vast immensity of the Milky Way. 
All this sank deep into the mind of the son, 
and we find him, in 1816, when his father 
carried the weight of seventy-eight years, ex- 
amining the double stars for “himself, and ex- 
tending the work which his parent had be- 
gun. In this labor he associated himself 
with a young man of similar taste, James 
South, and in 1824 they reported to the 
Royal Society the position and apparent dis- 
tances of 380 double and triple stars, ob- 
tained by more than 10,000 measurements. 
This memoir attracted the attention of the 
French Academy, and they voted it their 


|was given to the young astronomers. 


“Observations of Nebule 


| tion, gathering 


astronomical] prize, and two years later, the 
gold medal of our own Astronomical Society 
Sir 
William Herschel died in 1822, and Miss 
Herschel returned to Hanover, leaving her 
nephew the possessor of all his father’s in- 
struments, and of more than his father’s en- 
ergetic and unwearying industry. The Phil. 
osophical Tronsactions for 1826 contain “ An 
Account of a Series of Observations made 
in the summer of 1825, for the purpose of 
determining the Difference of the Meridians 
of the Royal Observatories of Greenwich 
and Paris.” During the years 1825, 1826, 
and 1827, Herschel was occupied at Slough 
with the 20-feet reflector, making observa- 
tions on the multiple stars, the result of 
which were published in the Memoirs of the 
Astronomical Society, in four series—the 
first including 381 new double stars; the 
second, 295 more ; the third, 384 more; and 
the fourth, 1,236 double stars, the greater 
part of which had not been previously de- 
scribed. These researches were continued, 
almost without interruption, until 1832; 
when a fifth series of observations were pub- 
lished of 2,007 double stars, of which 1,304 
had not been previously observed; and in 
the year following a sixth series was produced. 
In 1833 we find in the hi/osophical Trans- 
actions @ very important communication, 
and Clusters of 
made with a 20-feet reflector. Some 
2,000 of these myatiilahe masses were sub- 


Star . 


jected to the most careful examination, and 
much of their physical construction was as- 
‘certained and described. The mere film in 
space was traced towards its segregation into 
discrete stars, and those stars themselves 
were noted in a yet denser state of segrega- 

round a central nucleus. 
Dering this period, Herschel made many 
contributions to the literature of science. An 
article from his pen “On Physical Astrono- 
my,” appeared in the Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
fana in 1823. In 1832 a “ Treatise on As- 
tronomy” appeared in “ The Cabinet Cyclo- 
peedia,” which was subsequently enlarged 
into the “Outlines of Astronomy,” of which 
several editions have been published. The 
extensive popularity of these “ Outlines” is 
proved by the fact of its being translated 
into Russian, Arabic, and Chinese. “ The 
Cabinet Cyclopwdia” was projected by the 
Rev. Dionysius Lardner, and for it Mr. 
John Herschel wrote “A Preliminary Dis- 
course on the Study of Natural Philosophy,” 

which, at the time of its publication, created 
a remarkable sensation by the graces of its 
style and frequent eloquence of its language; 
and certainly it did much to originate the 
revival of the study of science in ‘this coun- 
try amongst the more thoughtful classes, and 
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to convince them that the study of Nature’s 
laws was worthy of most cultivated minds. 
This “ Preliminary Discourse” was the work 
of a philosopher. Many of the views incul- 
cated, naturally, were met by objections on 
the part of those who were then embracing 
the philosophy of the Positive School ; but to 
all who are convinced that the powers of the 
human mind are limited in range, and that 
there are truths self-evident which must be 
received in faith, the work will stand for- 
ever as one of the noblest expressions in our 
language of the aims and ends of science. 

In 1829 , John Herschel married Margaret 
Brodie, the daughter of the Rev. Alexander 
Stewart, D. D. In 1831 he was created a 
Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order (K. H.), and in 1838 he became a 
Baronet. In 1833, Sir John Herschel, being 
desirous of carrying out, in the southern 
hemisphere, a similar set of observations to 
those which he had made in the northern, 
started for the Cape of Good Hope. He was 
offered for himself and his instruments a} 
passage in a King’s ship; but he declined to 
avail himself of this offer, and he himself 
defrayed the whole cost of the expedition. 
Four years were spent at Feldhuysen, near 
Cape Town, 1834-7. The great object of 
Sir John Herschel was to discove r whether 
the distribution of the stars in the southern 
hemisphere corresponded with the results of 
his father’s labors, prosecuted mainly on the 
opposite side of the Galacticcircle. That 
the observations might be strictly compara- 
ble, they were made by the same method as 
Sir William Herschel adopted, and with a 
telescope of the same optical power. The 
whole number of stars counted in the teles- 
cope amounted to 68,948, which were includ- 
ed within 2,299 fields of views. By a com- 
putation, based on the star-guages in both 
hemispheres relative to the Milky Way, Sir 
John Herschel found the stars visible in a} 
reflecting telescope of 18 inches aperture | 
amounted to 5,331,572; and, more than this, | 
the number really visible in the telescope | 
was vastly greater than this; for in some | 
parts of the Milky Way the stars were found | 
to be so crowded in space as to defy all at- | 
tempts to count them. The results of this | 
vast labor were published by Messrs. Smith | 
& Elder in 1847, the expense being borne by 





South. It must not be supposed that Sir 
John Herschel devoted all his attention to 
astronomical and mathematical science. The 
phenomena of light especially claimed much 
of his attention; and we find in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, and in those of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, numerous 
papers on the Polarization of Light, the 
Action of Light on Crystals, and on allied 
subjects, nor should it be forgotten that he 
contributed to the Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
tana a treatise “On Light,” and another “ On 
Sound,” which are of the most exhaustive 
character, and may be quoted as examples 
of the highest class of scientific literature. 
Geological science too had attractions for 
him. ‘The Proceedings of the Geological So- 
ciety of London contains an excellent paper 
“On Phenomena connected with the Internal 
Temperature of the Earth,” and another 
“On some Phenomena observed in Glaciers.” 

When Daguerre announced his discovery 
of the production of pictures by the agency 
of the sun’s rays, Sir John Herschel at once 
seized upon the subject, and brought all his 
powers to bear on a careful examination or 
the chemistry of a sunbeam. The. result of 
this was the publication, in 1840, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, of an important 
memoir “On the Chemical Action of the 
Rays of the Solar Spectrum on Preparations 
of Silver and other Substances, both Metallic 
and Non-Metallic, and on some Photographic 
Processes,” and a second memoir “On the 
Action of the Solar Spectram on Vegetable 
Colors, and on some New Photographie Pro- 
cesses.” Besides these, he communicated at 
the various meetings of the British Associa- 
tion several valuable contributions to this 


|branch of science; and it must be remem- 
' 


bered that to Sir John Herschel alone is due 
the discovery of the means of rendering 
photographic pictures permanent by dissolv- 
ing out the unchanged salts of silver by the 
use of the hyposulphite of soda. His inves- 
tigations on those salts will be found recorded 
in the Edinburgh Philosophic al Journal as 
early as 1819 and 1820. When the discovery 
of the collodion process, by its facility, re- 
moved photography from the domain of 
science, and placed it, as an art, in the 
hands of ak Sir John Herschei withdrew, 


| with something like disap pointment, from 


the Duke of Northumberland. Our space| pursuit of “active chemistry,” leaving the 


will not allow of our stating all the various 
contributions to science made by Sir John 
Herschel. The Catalogue of the Royal So-| 


record of his labors as the starting-point for 
| others, who will find a vast field, as yet un- 
| touched, promising a rich reward in the dis- 


ciety informs us that he contributed Se? of truths of the highest character. 


memoirs and papers to the Se tentific Transac 


The reviews which ap peared from time to 


tions and journals devoted to science: two | time in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews 
other memoirs he wrote in conjunction with| were always elegant examples of that class 
Mr. Babbage, and, as we have already | of literature. These and his Address to the 


stated, one in connection with Sir James! Royal Astronomical Society and to the Brit- 
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ish Association were collected into a volume, 
and published in 1857. In the same volume 
are gathered together a short series of poeti- 
cal translations, chiefly from the German, 
and some original poems, all of which speak 
of the depth of the Jove felt by the man of 
science for the poetical in nature. From the 
“Chorus of Angels,” in Sir John Herschel’s 
short poem of “ A Dream which was not all 
a Dream,” we may appropriately copy the 
concluding verses :— 

Behold, how in mists and in distances recedes 

Yon speck of existence which witnessed his deeds ! 
How sink the low barriers which baffled his wing, 
Ere he darted aloft like a shaft from the string ! 


Well done! thou good servant ; thy service is o’er: 
Now prepare with thy Master to rule evermore ; 
For faithful the promise, and true is the word, 
Which welcomes thee home to the joy of the Lord. 
— Atheneum. 


SEA-BATHING. 

This custom, which is, on the whole, a most 
salutary and beneficial one, has not been in- 
troduced by the dictates of the physician; as 
the public themselves have, in the majority of 
instances, selected the seacoast as their 
healthful retreat, quite apart from any advice 
of the medical faculty. On this account it is 
that almost as many lives have been lost as 
saved by sea-bathing, by its reckless unad- 
vised use in comparative health, and by care- 
lessness and misuse in the treatment of the 
invalided. The absurd notion which has 
taken hold of the mind of the public—that 
sea-water can do no harm—is totally un- 
founded. Beneficial effects from sea-water, 
as well in health as in disease, depend upon 
the same principles as those of fresh water. 
Although its prejudicial effects are Jess easily 
incurred, and by slower degrees, yet they are 
no less certain. 

The distinction between sea-water and 
fresh-water bathing is very considerable, the 
former having a decided preference. The ob- 
ject of cold bathing is in almost all cases the 
bracing and strengthening of the system. 
True it is that the most important results of 
baths are effected by the temperature of the 
water ; nevertheless, its chemical composition 
is to be considered as a matter of great im- 
portance. The sea-bath, or mineral-bath 
containing salt and iron in solution, is neces- 
sarily far more tonic and stimulating than 
fresh water can possibly be. The composition 
of sea-water is: Muriate of soda, muriate of 
magnesia, sulphate of soda, and other salts in 
small proportion, besides iodine, bromine, 
and animal and vegetable substances. The 
qualities of sea-water vary very greatly in 
different seas, and under different degrees of 
latitude. In deep water the saline compo- 
nents are in proportion much greater than on 
the surface and along the shore. The bene- 


ficial effects derived from sea-bathing vary in 
different places, and upon different constitu- 
tions, dependent on the composition of the 
sea as well as on the climate, and temperature 
of the atmosphere. These substances, mixed 
with the water, are in some degree absorbed 
by the skin, and carried into the system. 

There are circumstances necessarily con- 
nected with a visit to the seaside, which 
greatly tend to increase its beneficial effects. 
In almost all instances the used up man of 
business or of pleasure; the man suffering 
from general debility, occasioned by his men- 
tal or physical powers having been over- 
taxed, or from continual residence in close, 
unhealthy towns ; and persons suffering from 

| general languor and lassitude, or undergoing 
difficult and tedious convalescence from the 
effects of severe illness or accident, are bene- 
fitted. To these people it is rot the sea air 
alone, nor yet change of air; but it is change 
of scene and habit, with freedom from the 
anxieties and cares of study or business, the 
giddy rounds of pleasure, the monotony of 
every-day life, or of the sick room and con- 
valescent chamber, which produce such extra- 
ordinary beneficial effects—a seemingly per- 
fect renovation of wasted energies and renewal 
of the powers of life—effects not to be ob- 
tained by means of any purely medical treat- 
ment. 

With bathing in the open sea, there is to 
be considered, first, the shock experienced on 
entering water at its natural temperature, 
when shivering, convulsive respiration and 
oppression of the chest are always experi- 
enced, although but for a moment, and pass 
away op immersion and free action in the 
water; secondly, the stimulating effect of the 
saline substances; thirdly, the mechanical 
poate and pressure of the large moving mass 
of water and the motion of the waves acting 
as douches, which, combined, are not in all 
cases well borne by delicate persons and 
children. The direct effect of cold bathing 
is sedative and benumbing, causing the blood 
to recede from the surface of the body into 
the grand arterial trunks, congesting the 
brain and internal organs, and as it were 
bringing on death. It is this direct effect we 
have to guard against, and this we can only 
do by encouraging sufficient and healthy re- 
action, indicated by the genial glow, feeling 
of general vigor, and increased appearance of 
blood to the surface of the body, sometimes 
simply wearing the aspect of a healthy skin ; 
but at others exhibited by small red patches 
like measles, diffused redness as in scarlatina ; 
or spots like flea bites. It is, therefore, how 
to avoid the direct evil effect, and how to en- 
courage sufficient and healthy reaction, that 
we have to consider. 

First, the duration of a cold bath should 
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not be too prolonged, and it is to be laid down 
as an unexceptional rule, that a certain de- 
gree of vigor and power of reaction are essen- 
tial in all by whom cold sea-bathing should 
be attempted. Thus it is not advisable that 
old people, the weak and delicate, including 
children, or such as are disposed to internal 
congestion or hemorrhage, should take a cold 
sea-bath. General lassitude, with tendency 
to sleep, headache, or toothache, sensitiveness 
of the breast, increase of appetite, and consti- 
pation, are frequent results of a cold bath at 
the commencement of a course of sea-bathing. 

For bathing, therefore, in the open sea, it 
is desirable to prepare the delicate and un- 
accustomed by giving them a few preliminary 
tepid baths, which produce a gently stimu- 
lating action on the skin, acting at the same 
time as a sedative to the nervous system ; and 
by gradually lowering the temperature of 
these baths, the patient becomes strengthened 
to undergo the shock of a cold bath without 
risk, the severity of which very rapidly be- 
comes diminished by the force of habit in 
bathing. But the mischief caused to persons 
of certain age and of certain conditions of 
body, from sudden, injudicious application of 
cold, to so extensive a surface as the whole 
body, by means of a course of cold sea-bath- 
ing, can be as well imagined as described. 
Weshould here remark that tepid sea bathing 
may be continued for a long time, without 
producing the relaxing effects caused by fre- 
quently bathing in common warm water. 

In the second place we have to consider the 
effects of sea bathing as regards the time of 
year, as also the time of day when it is un- 
dertaken. The temperature of the sea by the 
end of June reaches a comfortable degree of 
warmth for the strong and healthy, and those 
inured by habit to cold sea-bathing. During 
the month of July it is constantly on the in- 
crease, and reaches its highest temperature in 
the month of August, continuing the same 
with slight variation into the month of Sep- 
tember, when it gradually becomes lower. 
The latter part of the month of July, there- 
fore, is the most suitable time to commence a 
course of cold sea-bathing; the delicate or 
invalided having been previously inured by 
tepid baths. 

More importance should be attached to the 
time of day best suited for bathing than is 
generally thought necessary. The early 
morning is usually supposed to be the proper 
time, and so it is for the strong and healthy. 
The early rising, the bracing morning air, 
the lively run and frolic of the going to the 
bathing-place, with mirth and laughter, tend 
to enliven the spirits and invigorate the sys- 
tem. But alas! for the weak and delicate, 
too frequently thought by their parents or 
guardians to be only dull or lazy, who are 
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turned out to go along with the healthy and 
thoughtless, what a picture do they present! 
Chilled in body and depressed in spirits, they 
reluctantly undress, put on a clammy bathing 
garment, and with cold, dabbled feet as white 
as marble, stand shrinking and quaking till 
dragged into the water. On emersion from 
the water the picture is still worse. Standing 
on the cold, wet floor, or ground, the shiver- 
ing object endeavors to find sufficient energy 
and strength to regain the cast-off clothes ; 
but this exertion seems more than the en- 
feebled frame can support; and then, colder 
and more dispirited than ever, able neither 
to run nor walk, with the utmost difficulty 
the victim to ignorance reaches home. The 
consequence and after picture, however, we 
leave to be imagined. 

In the morning, before ten o’clock, the 
temperature of the sea is at its lowest, and it 
is, therefore,at this time unsuited to the un- 
inured and delicate, while it is most bracing 
and invigorating to the strong, and such as 
can aid reaction of the circulation by the ex- 
ercise of swimming. The sea reaches its 
maximum temperature at twelve o’clock, and 
continues the same until five; it is, therefore, 
during this time the delicate should bathe, 
the earlier the better, but in this, of course, 
persons must be guided by the tide.— Good 
Health. 

cnineinctltdlin tibia 


GREENLAND. 


Lieutenant Payer, well known for his geo- 
logical investigations in the Alps, has lately 
communicated some facts in regard to discov- 
eries in Greenland by the late German expe- 
dition, of which he was a member ; and in this 
he calls attention especially to the probability 
of the hypothesis that Greenland is essentially 
a congeries of islands similar to that west of 
it, and not a huge continental mass, as has 
been supposed by most authors. One strong 
evidence of this he considers to be furnished 
by the deep inlet discovered by the expedi- 
tion, previously unrecorded on any chart, and 
which received the name of Emperor Francis 
Joseph’s Fiord. This was found to extend 
deep into the interior of the land, continually 
opening into new arms, and widening in places 
until it was traced out for over one-third oi 
the estimated breadth of Greenland, and 
without any indication of coming to an end. 
Indeed, in a south-westerly direction it opened 
out into what looked like a great basin into 
which the fiord itself emptied. The circum- 
stance also that the saltness of the fiords is 
generally greatly diminished by the fresh- 
water streams pouring into them when they 
are simply cul de sacs, and the fact that the 
great Greenland fiord, notwithstanding the 
enormous addition of fresh water, retained all 


its saltness, pointed to a maritime communi- 
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cation with the opposite side of the country. 
Time was not allowed to the party to prose- 
cute the exploration of this supposed strait ; 
but it is believed, as stated, that it finds its op- 
posite opening in Baffin’s Bay. Avnotherstill 
more potent argument in favor of the assump- 
tion that Greenland is a congeries of islands, 
and not a continent, was found in the appar- 
ent absence of great longitudinal valleys, 
such as usually characterize continents, these 
being entirely wapting in the north-eastern 
part of Greenland.— Nature. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 10, 1871. 


ENCROACHMENTs OF HEATHENISM.—We 
have long regarded the large immigration 
of Asiatics into the United States as a ques- 
tion which ought to receive the earnest and 
prayerful attention of Christian men, and 
have on more than one occasion endeavored to 
arouse the minds and hearts of our readers. 
We have endeavored to impress the import- 
ance of exhibiting before them the benign in- 
fluences of the Christian graces—of holy liv- 
ing and blameless example—of lives regu- 
lated by the precepts and by the Spirit of our 
blessed Lord. We have regarded with anxie- 
ty and alarm the contradiction of Christ’s 
teachings in the selfishness, injustice and 
cruel persecution which have been practiced 
towards the Chinese by so many of those who 
call themselves Christians. We longed ex- 
ceedingly that the more excellent way should 
be made lovely in their view upon their 
arrival on our shores, and that Scriptural 
schools and sincere pious, earnest missionary 
efforts should be employed as the legitimate 
means for their spiritual enlightenment. 
Much has been done in this direction by the 
Lord’s servants. May their labors be blest 
with abundant increase; but the enemy of 
souls has had multitudes of emissaries, 
who have brought the Truth into disrepute, 
and greatly dishonored the holy Name of 
the Redeemer of men. The most ausnicious 
time and the most golden opportunities 
have been lost, as regards thousands of 
these new-comers. The erection of idola- 
trous temples, the systematic and pompous 
organization and inauguration of pagan wor- 
ship, is now an accomplished fact, in what we 
have regarded as Christian America. These, 
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we must trust, will ultimately disappear be- 
fore the brightuess of the Lord’s coming ; but 
this has been obstructed by the unfaithful- 
ness of those who possessed the light, who 
have been entrusted with the glorious gospel. 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that He will send forth laborers into His 
harvest. 

We borrow from the N. Y. Observer the 
following paragraph : 

“ Heathenism in San Francisco —The Chi- 
nese of San Francisco have recently con- 
secrated a new temple: Among its attrac- 
tions are seventy-five gods. The principal 
ones are two which are placed outside of the 
main entrance to the edifice. These are 
twenty feet high and thick in proportion, and 
are dressed in tinsel and gaudy clothing of 
the color of the rainbow. In the centre of 
the breast of each is a small circular looking- 
glass. One has a foot and neck of a strange 
animal. These two giants, or as the China- 
men call them, ‘ boss Josses,’ are stationed at 
the door to keep out bad spirits. The four 
rooms are also crowded with images of all 
shapes, forms and sizes, which represent gods 
of war, peace, strength, agriculture, ete. A 
few days since was the anniversary of the 
birthday of the ‘ numerous gods’ of the north- 
ern district of the Chinese Empire. A great 
many prayers were burned on a small altar. 
Fresh pork, chickens, cake, macaroni, tea, 
and other necessaries of life, were replaced 
before the gods and the old articles taken 
away. The temple was crowded all day with 
Chinamen.” 

Western Visitors.—Brief allusion was 
made in last week’s Review to the visit of 
Agent M. Stubbs and the Indian Chiefs un- 
der his charge to this city. In this week’s 
Indian Department will be found an inter- 
esting account of an evening spent by them 
at the house of a Friend, where the opportu: 
nity was embraced, as becometh Christians, 
to open wide before them 

‘* The full effulgence of the gospel day.’’ 


From the letter of a dear Friend who was 
present at the interview, we extract some 
passages : 

“To me, the most impressive part of the 
evening was when, at the close, after the in- 
terpretation to them of the prayer, the silence 
was broken by one of the Chiefs (Little 
Raven, I think,) interpreting the prayer to 
the Cheyennes who could not understand the 
other language. It may have been the first 
time that words of entreaty to the Lord had 
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ever passed those lips, which had doubtless 
so often parted with the warcry. Would 
that not only the lips might move in prayer, 
but that those heavy hearts (filled with the 
thought of their wrongs) might also be lifted 
up to the Redeemer, and “those hands, so 
ready in the past to shed blood, (and which 
that evening, for the first time, held the 
Bible,) might soon be used for far better pur- 
poses, in the service of the Prince of Peace! 
* * x < *K 

“3 think, to all that were present that 
evening, “ The Indian Aid” will be hereafter 
an association of far more interest; and the 
needs of these people being brought so touch- 
ingly before us, will, I trust t, cause greater 
earnestness in the future, in laboring for the 
temporal and spiritual good of these nations, 
—remembering that they are equally dear 
with ourselves to our loving Redeemer.’ 


settee 
FASHION’S UNREASONABLENESS is shown 
in many varying phases. The safe principle 
of Christian simplicity is sadly departed from 
In a general way 
upholding and advocating the 


in following her dicta. 
we prefer 
principle which we hold to be so important, 
rather than to enter minutize 
To the tender mind there is abund- 
the “ Let 


your moderation appear in all things ; the 


upon any 
dictation. 
ant teaching in Apostle’s words: 
Lord is at hand.” But Fashion sometimes 


makes excruciating exactions of her votaries, 


which call forth a protest from persons of 


science and of common sense. We clip from 


an exchange the following warning, and com- 


mend it to the attention of 


others: 


“ High Heels—Dr. Pancoast condemns 
the practice of wearing high heeled boots by 
ladies and children. He remarked the 
other day, after performing a painful opera- 
tion on an interesting little girl, whvse feet 
had been ruined by wearing wrongly-con- 
structed shoes: ‘ This is the ‘beginning of a 
large harvest of such cases.’ And what else 
can be expected. Mothers walk the streets 


parents and 


with heels on their boots from two and a half 


to three and a half inches high, and not 
more than an inch in diameter, and their 
daughters follow the same bad and barbarous 
practice. In many cases severe sprains of 
the ankles are suffered. But these are not the 
worst fruits of the high-heel torture. The toes 
are forced against the fore part of the boot, 
and soon begin to assume unnatural positions. 
In many cases they are actually dislocated. In 
others the great toe passes under the foot, the 
tendons harden in that position, and lameness 


of 


is contracted, for which there is no cure but 
the knife. There are thousands of young 
girls tip toeing it along our streets to-day, who 
in a few years will be cripples if their par- 
ents do not interfere and remove the cause. 


shades 

THe New Quarrerty Meetine In TEN- 
NESSEE.—Our list of Quarterly Meetings for 
Fifth month did not include that of Friends- 
ville, which, by appointment of North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting, and under the auspices 
of its committee, was established on Seventh- 
day, Fifth month 20th. The ministers and 
Elders assembled the day previous, when the 


Divine overshadowing was signally realized, 


and the spirit of supplication was plentifully 
poured forth, to the great comfort of the dis- 
ciples, who felt that they would labor in vain 
in endeavoring to build the house of the Lord 
without His sensible Presence and help. The 
Quarterly Meeting and various meetings held 
within its limits by the North Carolina Com- 
mittee on General Meetings, appear to have 
been held to the honor of Truth. Meetings 
for public worship, and also for the presenta- 
tion of sound Scriptural truth in reference to 
worship,’ ministry aad prayer, the Church 
and its mission, the ordinances (as they are 
popularly called), the subjects of oaths, war, 
&c., were held at Friendsville, Maryville and 
Hickory Valley. 
flowed 


in the account furnished by a beloved corres- 


The stream of Gospel min- 
istry freely, and we have rejoiced 
pondent of the favor granted by the Lord, 
who condescended to be a present Helper and 
to cause His word to have free course and to 
“Truly God is good to Israel, 
even to such as are of a clean heart.” 


be glorified. 


sown in 
weakness in that district and in other parts 
of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, has in 
many instances been raised in power, the in- 
crease having been given by Him who bade 
His sowers both in the morning and in the 
evening to withhold not their hand. May He 
be pleased by His blessed Spirit to dwell 
among those who have confessed Him openly 
before men, and cause that the tender plants 
be not choked nor dwarfed by the unfriendly 
growth of worldliness and “ the lust of other 
things entering in.” May it please Him to 
raise up, even among strangers and aliens, 
plants of renown and testimony-bearers to 


The good seed which has been 
+ 
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tell of His goodness to the generations that 
shall follow. 

When we hear of the planting of an infant 
church we crave ‘its permanence, and that 
none of its converts may wither away because 
they have not much depth of earth. King 
David ejaculates the query: “ Who shall 
ABIDE in thy tabernacle, who shall pwe.u in 
thy holy hill?” He then gives a catalogue 
of the requisites for a permanent establish- 
ment in grace—as upright walking, working 
righteousness, speaking truth from the heart, 
the avoidance of backbiting or doing any ill 
to his neighbor, honoring all them that fear 
the Lord, &c. (Ps. xv.) “He that doeth 
these things,” sang the sweet singer of Israel, 
“shall never be moved.” The caption of this 
Psalm, in our old Bible, is: “David deseribeth 
a citizen of Zion.” Another edition has it: 
“Who is a proper member of the Church mili- 
tant ?—and who shall finally join the Church 
triumphant?” The permanence of the city 
which the Lord shall build and keep, is well 
described by Isaiah: “ Look upon Zion the 
city of our solemnities; thine eyes shall see 
Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle 
that shall not be taken down; not one of the 
stakes thereof shall ever be removed, nor any 
of the cords thereof be broken.” Thus may 
the Church of Christ, wherever located, be 
“builded as a city that is compact together.” 
“There,” continues the Psalmist, “are set 
thrones of judgment.” 

Viretnsta Hatr-Year’s Meetinc.—The 
paragraph on page 651 (No. 41,) was based 
upon information not altogether accurate. A 
correspondent thus furnishes a brief correc- 
tion ; 

“A General Meeting was held on the 19th 
and 20th of Fifth month. The usual meet- 
ings for worship following on First-day, and 
the whole closing with the Half-Year’s 
Meeting on the 22d. One of the precious 
seasons occurred at the close of the afternoon 
sitting on the 20th. The hearts of the young- 
er attenders were remarkably tendered, and 
several bore testimony to their love of Christ. 
The crowded meetings of the 21st were sea- 
sons of great favor, when the Gospel was 
fully preached. The smaller meeting on the 
22d very soon became an occasion of con- 
fessing their Lord before men by those who 
had been awakened (our valued ministers 
present keeping mostly silent.) ” 
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The Friend who furnished the former in- 
formation had been impressed with the re- 
markable awakening among the younger 
persons, and failed to give us the complete 
information desirable. Although our state- 
ment is brief and incomplete, there is no 
doubt that there was a precious visitation of 
heavenly love, affurding cause for devout 
thankfulness. 


New York YEARLY MEETING opened its 
regular business on Sixth day, the 2d inst. 
The attendance was not quite as large as 
usual. The following ministers from other 
Yearly Meetings were made welcome: John 
Henry Douglas, Allen Terrell, Caroline E. 
Talbott, Edith Griffith, Dr. Edward Young, 
Jobn Watkins, Sarah Ann Linton, Jeremiah 
A. Grennell, Elizabeth Meader, Huldah 
Beede, William P. Macomber, Adam Spen- 
cer, William Wetherill. 

The utmost harmony prevailed. 
report must necessarily be deferred. 


—+ -en -— _ 


Further 


CanapA YEARLY MEETING is to com- 
mence on Sixth-day the 30th inst., at Picker- 
ing. Meeting of Ministers and Elders the 
day preceding, at 11 o’clock A. M. 


wigan 
DIED. 

GIFFORD.—On the 8th of First month, 1871, at 
Salem, Ohio, Lois, widow of Amariah 8. Gifford; a 
valued Minister, and a member of Sandwich Month- 
ly Meeting, Mass. She was a tenler sympathizer 
with those who were in affliction, and both in sick- 
ness and health was diligent in the performance of 
her daties as a member of the Church and of the 
community. During a suffering illness her prospect 
was clear, and her mind cheerful and resigned, and 
she was enabled as a Christian mother to impart 
valuabie counsel to those whom she was about to 
leave. Her end was peace. 

PARKER.—At her residence near Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, on the 6th of Fourth month, 1871, Mary J. 
Parker, aged nearly 84 years; a member of Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio, to the limits of which 
Meeting she emigrated, with her husband, from 
North Hampton Co., N. C., in 1805. Through all 
the trials of the Society of Friends she was a firm 
supporter of its Christian doctrines. Near her close 
she was enabled to say: “All is peace ; my work 
is done; I am only waiting the Master’s time.”’ 


——— _ 


Erratom.—In marriage notice on page 651, last 
number, Fourth should be Fifth month. 
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SerRENITY OF Mrnp.—Nothing contributes 
so much to serenity of mind as a pervading 
sense of God's good providence, which checks 
all impatience, softens down all asperity o! 
humor, and gives a steady current to the 
feelings.— Crabbe. 
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From the Christian Worker. 
LETTER FROM INDIA. 
JussaLpore, Second Month Ist, 1871. 

Murray Suretey, Dear Friend :—We 
try to put aside all fearful forebodings of the 
future, and knowing that the present time is 
only ours, we endeavor each day to do some- 
thing for our blessed Master. The ground is 
most difficult to break up; and even after 
the Gospel plow has turned up some good 
soil, and a little good seed has been sown, 
it soon becomes choked from outside 
pressure. Many rejoice on hearing the goed 
news Of salvation, but their growth in Chris- 
tian grace is very dwarfish, and I often fear 
to reckon on thirty fold. “Tn the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thy hand,” is our motto, assuredly be- 
lieving that God will, in His own good time, 
give the increase, and ultimately gather into 
His garner all the wheat. 

Our prospect for work is more promising 
here than at Benares, and our attention and 
time will be very much taken up with fe- 
male education ; not, however, to the neglect 
of other important duties, the object of all 
being to bring people to Christ. Mission- 
aries generally devote considerable time to 
Bazaar preaching and controversy in the 
streets. This manner of work does not suit 
me, hence I have not fallen in with it; not 
that I am ashamed of the Gospel anywhere. 
No one likes to be publicly found fault with 
in matters of faith and practice. 

[ invite the Moonshees and Baboos to my 
house, and treat them kindly, converse with 
them freely on their business and customs, 
and thus an opportunity is had to instruct 
them in the way of life and salvation. We 
have been here but a short time, and already 
[ have had many visitors. Besides con- 
versation and reading, I give them one- page 
tracts, (selections from Scripture,) printed in 
their own language. These little billets are 
always thankfully received, and several, on 
their return, have asked for more for some 
of their friends. 

Last Seventh-day, by invitation, I visited 
the Normal School, in which are eighty 
young men, fitting themselves to teach in the 
villages in the district. The three teachers 
are high caste Brahmins, and were greatly 
astonished at the mi roscopic objects which I 
showed them and their pupils. Strange to 
say, this morning a Brahmin Pundit came 
to see me, and asked if | would be so kind 


a3 to give an explanation and illustration of| North Sea. 
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bet. R. Metcalfe, who is with us, has a 
small school in her house, and also one in 
Sudder Bazaar. This latter place is about 
one and a half miles from the city. We 
have no doubt but the attendance at these 
schools will increase. 

The women and girls here are not so timid 
as in Benares, and are allowed mote privi- 
leges. We have had as many as twenty to 
come and see us in one day, and we are quite 
pleased with some of them. We have no 
doubt of our being in the right place, but 
notwithstanding this assurance, our isolation 
is often felt most keenly. Next Sabbath we 
begin school for the Eurasian children. 
They nearly all speak English, and have 
been very much neglected. I suppose our 
coming here will stir up the church minister 
to look after the common people a little 
more. I called to see him, but he was not 
at home. 

The cost of living isa little higher here 
than at Benares, and house-rents are extrava- 
gantly high. The weather is remarkably 
pleasant—mornings cool and bracing. 

May it please our Heavenly Father to 
give us strength and health, without which 
we'van do but very little in this hot country. 
Continue your prayers for us. lam informed 
that there are thousands of people in this 
district who never conceived the idea that 
God is a Spirit or heard of Jesus. O, may 
the Gospel be taken to their doors! whether 
they will receive it or reject it. In much 
love, thine, ELKANAH BEARD. 


— —<-—- 





From the Contemporary Review. 
OCEAN CURRENTS. 


Researches in the ** 


orcupine.”? 
BY DR. W. B. CARPENTER. 
Continued from page 647.) 

Baltie Current.—The truth of this ration- 
ale can be tested in a way that would scarce- 
ly be anticipated, viz., by its applicability to 
the precisely converse case of an inland sea, 


of which the surface-evaporation, instead of 


being greater (as in the Mediterranean), is 
less than the amount of fresh water brought 
into it by rain and rivers. Such a condition 
exists in the Baltic, which receives the drain- 
age of one-fifth of Europe, whilst its loss by 
evaporation is comparatively trifling; so 
that its level would be gradually raised, if it 
were not for the outflow which is continually 
taking place through the Sound (as well as 
through the Great and little Belt) into the 


the microscope to some twenty high-caste|a large quantity of salt, whilst all the water 


women. I was glad to arrange to meet them 
next Seventh day, in the city. 

Irene has opened school in the city to-day. 
Twenty girls were present, most of them 


bright and clean. Oae only knew the alpha-j current which brings back into it the salt 


which the Baltic receives from rain and 
rivers is fresh, it is obvious that every parti- 
cle of salt would ia time be washed out from 
the Baltic basin, if it were not for an under- 


Now, as this outflow carries off 
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668 FRIEN D8’ 
water of the North Sea. The existence of 
such an under-current, at no great depth be- 
neath the surface, was demonstrated two hun- 
dred years ago by an experiment resembling 
that which we made last summer in the 
Strait of Gibraltar: a boat having been-car- 
ried along, in opposition to the surface-cur- 
rent, by the action of the und:r-current 
against a basket weighted with shot that was 
let down into it from the boat. This under- 
current runs so near the surface that, as we 
are told by Professor Forchhammer, the action 
of the under-current upon the lower part of 
the immersed hull of large vessels is some- 
times strong enough to overcome the con- 
trary action of the surface-current upon their 
upper part, and to carry them along in its 
own direction ; and he bas ascertained that 
this under-current has the saltness of the 
water outside the Sound, whilst the surface- 
current is readily accounted for by the phys- 
ical theory already applied to the case of the 
Gibraltar current; for whilst, on the one 
hand, the surface-current is always tending to 
reduce the level of the Baltic to that of the 
North Sea, the influx of fresh water into the 
Baltic and the outflow of a portion of its 
salt are always tending to diminish its density. 
The weight of a column of Baltic water, 
therefore, will always be /ess than that of a 
column of North Sea water of the same 
height; while the exeess of downward pres- 
sure in the former will be continually forcing 
back a portion of its lower stratum into the 
Baltic, thus tending to restore the equilibri- 
um of the two columns, the disturbance of 
which is as continually renewed by the in- 
flux of fresh water from the surrounding 
land. 

There can be no doubt that the same is 
true of the Black Sea, which is constantly 
receiving from the Danube, the Dneiper, and 
the Don a much larger amount of fresh 
water than it loses by surface evaporation ; 
so that its level would progressively rise if a 
means of escape for the excess did not exist 
in the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. It is 
well known that a strong surface-current is 
always setting outwards through these straits 
into the A®gean ; and that the water which 
this current carries off contains a large quan- 
tity of salt. it is just as evident, therefore, 
in the case of the Black Sea as it is in that 
of the Baltic, that all the salt would be 
wasbed out of its basin within a limited time 
¢a period of three hundred years has been 
assigned) if it were not for a reflux of salt 
water by an under-current from the A°gean. 
And as the water of the Black Sea is found 
to contain a pretty constant proportion of 
salt—about one third of that contained in 
ordinary sea water—the existence of such 
an under-current may be safely predicted or 
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the double ground of @ priori and @ posteriori 
necessity. 

(reneral Oceanic Circulation.— But the Phy- 
sical theory, which has proved itself adequate 
to account for these two sets of phenomena, 
has a much wider and more important range 
of application. For it leads us to affirm that 
such a reverse movement of the upper and 
under strata of water must take place in any 
ease in which there is at the same time a dis- 
turbance of the relative /eve/s and of the rela- 
tive densities of two masses of water in free 
communication with each other, provided 
only that the inerease of density be on the side 
of the reduction of level. We have seen that 
though the force which immediately acts in 
producing the double currents in the Strait of 
Gibraltar and the Baltic Sound is that of 
gravily, yet that their maintenance in both 
cases is dependent upon solar heat. For if, 
on the one hand, the effect of that heat upon 
the surface of the Mediterranean did not suf- 
fice to produce an excess of evaporation, with 
its consequent lowering of level and increase 
of density, there would be no Gibraltar cur- 
rents. Whilst, conversely, if the rivers that 
discharge themselves into the Baltic basin 
were less copiously fed by the rains and 
snows whose source lies in the atmospheric 
vapors pumped up by solar radiation, there 
would be neither raising of level nor reduc- 
tion of density in its contents, and the Sound 
currents would be suspended permanently— 
as they often are for a time. 

But a constant and decided difference in 
this action of solar heat upon two bodies of 
water communicating with each other, will 
have a much more direct influence in main- 
taining currents between them, by the differ- 
ence in the temperatures which they will re- 
spectively acquire. Let the Mediterranean 
basin be supposed to be filled with water of 
the same density as the Atlantic, and up to 
the same level: and to be then cooled down 
below the freezing-point of fresh water by the 
withdrawal of solar radiation, whilst the sur- 
face of the Atlantic continues to be heated, 
as at present, hy the almost tropical sunshine 
of the Gibraltar summer. The cooling of the 
Mediterranean column, which reduces its bulk 
without diminishing its weight, would at the 
same time lower its level and augment its 
density.* An indraught of Atlantic water 
would take place to restore that Jevel ; but 
this indraught would augment the weight of 
the column, giving it an excess above that oi 

*It may be well here to mention that, as was 
long since ascertained by Despretz, contraction of 
sea-water with reduction of temperature continues 
down to its freezing point (which is from 5° to « 
Fahr. below that of fresh water), instead of giving 


place to expansion, as is the case with fresh water 
at 39}°. Sea-water thus acquires its greatest den- 


4 ity when it is on the point of freezing. 
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the column at the other end of the Strait; 
and the equilibrium could only be restored by 
the escape of a portion of the deeper water of 
the Mediterranean as an undercurrent to- 
wards the Atlantic, thus again reducing the 
surface-lavel of the Mediterranean. Now so 
long as the warm Atlantic water, which 
comes in to restore that level, is in its turn 
subject to the same cooling, with conse- 
quent lowering of level and increase of den- 
sity, so long would the vertical pressures of 
the two columns, which would speedily re- 
cover their equilibrium if both were subject- 
ed to the same heat or the same cold, remain 
jn a state of inequality; and so long, there- 
fore, must this vertical circulation take place 
between them. 

Now the case thus put hypothetically has 
a real existence. For the Mediterranean 
cooled down by the withdrawal of solar heat, 
let us substitute the Polar basin ; and for the 
Atlantic, the Equatorial ocean. The antag- 
onistic conditions of temperature being con- 
stantly sustained, a constant interchange be- 
yond Polar and Equatorial waters, through 
the seas of the temperate zone, may be pre- 
dicted as a physical necessity. For the re- 
duction in the temperature of the Polar col- 
umn, the whole of which may be brought 
down, by the continued exposure of the sur 
face to atmospheric cold almost to its freezing 
point, must diminish its height whilst aug 
menting its density; and thus the water of 
the surrounding area must flow in to main- 
tain the level thus lowered. But when the 
column has been thus restored to an equality 
of height, it will possess such an excess of 
weight, that its downward pressure must force 
out a portion of its deeper water; and thus 
an outflow of ice-cold water will be occasioned 
from the Polar towards the Equatorial area, 
over the sea-bed of the deepest oceanic basins, 
whilst at the same time there will be a con- 
tinual indraught of warmer surface-water into 
the Polar basin, which can only be supplied 
by a general pole-ward movement of the up- 
per stratum of Equatorial water. These 
movements will not have the character of 
currents ; for it is only where the communi- 
cation between the two bodies of water takes 
place through a narrow strait, that differ- 


movement is not the less real when diffused, 
than it is when concentrated ; and the same 
vertical circulation would take place between 
the two extremities, or between the centre 
and circumference, of the same continuous 
basin, under opposite conditions as to heat 
and cold, as would exist if they were con- 
nected by a comparatively narrow channel of 
communication. 

That the “ vertical circulation” here pre- 
dicted on theoretical grounds actually takes 
place in any mass‘of salt water of which one 
part is exposed to surface-cold and another 
to surface-heat, is capable of ready experi- 
mental proof. Let a long narrow Strough 
with glass sides be filled with salt water, and 
let heat be applied at one end (the Equatori- 
al) by means of a thick bar of metal laid 
along the surface, with a prolongation carried 
over the end of the trough into the flame of 
a spirit lamp; whilst cold is applied at the 
other (the Polar) by means of a freezing-mix- 
ture contained in a metallic box made to lie 
upon the surface, or (more simply) by means 
of a piece of ice wedged in between the sides 
of the trough. A circulation will immedi- 
ately commence in the direction indicated by 
the theory, as may be readily shown by intro- 
ducing some blue coloring liquid at the polar 
surface, and some red liquid at the equatorial 
surface. The blue liquid, as it is cooled, at 
once descends to the bottom, then travels 
slowly along it until it reaches the equatorial 
end of the trough, then gradually rises to- 
wards the heated bar, and thence creeps 
along the surface back to the polar end. 
The red liquid first creeps along the surface 
towards the polar end,_and then travels 
through exactly the same course as the blue 
had previously done. 

We shall now inquire how far the exist- 
ence of such a “vertical circulation” can be 
demonstrated from the facts of observation. 
But, before discussing these, it is necessary 
that we should remove a stumbling-block 
which lies in the way of their true apprecia- 
tion—viz., the doctrine of the uniform deep- 
sea temperature of 39° Fahr., which has been 
promulgated on the highest authority, and 
has gained general currency among Physical 
Geographers. This doctrine seems to have 


ences so inconsiderable can give rise to a|had its root in the notion that the tempera- 


perceptible movement between them. Every | ture just named is that of the greates 
one is familiar with the fact that powerful | 


currents (such as that of a “ mill-race” or a 
“tide-race”) may show themselves in such 
narrowed channels, when no movement is dis- 
cernible in the open waters from which they 
lead; the contraction of the channel bring- 
ing the moving power, that was previously 
diffused, to bear upon a limited quantity of 
water so that its rate is increased in propor- 
tion to the reduction in its amount. But the 


t density 
of sea water, as it is of fresh water; so that, 


when the surface of the Polar sea is chilled 
by an atmosphere of (say ) 40° below zero, each 
layer exposed to it would descend, until the 
temperature of the whole mass is reduced to 
394°; but that, when the temperature of the 
surface-layer falls below this, that layer will 
expand again, and thus, becoming lighter, will 
remain at the surface until it freezes, as 
happens in ponds and lakes. But since 
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the action of cold upon sea water is to 

cause it to contract as long as it remains 

liquid, exposure to a Polar atmosphere will 

give a downward movement to each new 

surface-stratum without any limit of tempera- 

ture ; and thus we might expect to find the 

temperature of the deeper water of the Polar 

basin below the freezing-point of fresh-water, 

which will be presently shown to be the case. 

&#But as the doctrine of the uniform deep- 

sea temperature of 39° is supposed to derive 

support from the thermometric observations 

made in Sir James Ross’s Antarctic expedi- 

tion, it is further requisite to show why these 

observations (in common with many others 

of the same character) are almost entirely des- 

titute of value. A series of experiments was 

made two years ago, under the direction of 
the Hydrographer to the Admiralty, the late 

Professor W. A. Miller, and myself, which 

conclusively proved that no ordinary ther. 

mometer can resist the tremendous pressure— 

amounting to a ton upon every square inch for 

each 800 fathoms of depth—to which they 

are subjected in deepsea soundings. A 

pressure of three tons upon the square inch, 

which is enccuntered at the unusual depth 

of 2,400 fathoms, is sufficient to produce a 

change of form in the bulb of the very best 

constructed thermometer, that forces up the 

mercury or spirit in the tube at least 8° ; and 

in several thermometers made the subject of 
experiment, the rise at this pressure was 

found to be from 20° to 60°. Hence, the 
only inference that can be drawn from the 

older observations is, that the temperature of 
the deep-sea cannot be higher than the record- 
ed indication reduced by the least error which 

the thermometers employed could have shown. 

Thus the temperatures of 38° and 39°, ob- 

served by Sir James Ross at from 1,500 to 
2,000 fathoms, may be taken as having been 

really at least as low as 32° or 33°, and not 
improbably 2° or 3° lower. 

(Conclusion next week.) 


YOUTH’S DEPARTMEN 


tT. 


THE EXPIATION. 

A wise and pious father sent his only be- 
loved son abroad to increase his knowledge 
by observing the habits and customs of for- 
eign countries and nations. But wicked men 
seduced the youth, and misled him to the 
destructive path of levity and sin. 

After he had spent all his money, he was 
reduced to want and poverty; then the se- 
ducers left him, and he joined a band of 
robbers. 

A friend of his father’s heard this; he 
found out the hiding-place of the misguided 
youth, and walked that way in the twilight. 
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The young robber stopped him, threatened 


him, and demanded his money. 

But the other offered him his money, say. 
ing: “I would willingly give thee much 
more than this, if thou wouldst come with 
me to my house, and save thy soul.” 

Now the youth recognized his father’s 
friend,—he trembled, and cried: “Just God! 
what am J ?” 

The other took his hand, and said calmly: 

“Thou art now again the son of thy father; 
for thou knowest thyself, and thy ways. 
Come away from this precipice, and follow 
me.” 
After these words, he took him to the inn 
where he lodged. The youth was over- 
whelmed with shame and remorse, and wept 
bitterly. 

Now his friend said to him : “ It is time to 
return home: I will accompany thee.” 

The repentant youth was faint-hearted and 
trembled, and he said: “ How ean I, sinful 
and lost as I am, appear before the face of 
my father and ask his forgiveness ?” 

But the other answered: “ Dost thou 
doubt thy father’s love and pardon, after 
thou hast experienced the love of his friend ?” 

The youth answered, with tears: ‘‘Because 
his love is so great, my sin appears still 
greater. How could I look cheerfully upon 
him ?” 

When they drew nigh to his home the 
youth hesitated, cast down his eyes, and said: 
“No; I cannot pass the threshold.” But 
his father saw him from afar, and knowing 
all, he met him with open arms. And when 
the youth fell at his feet with tears, his 
father raised him up, embraced him, and 
wept for joy, saying: “Thou art my be- 
loved son, and livest. Oh, be of good cour- 
age, and trust in my love.” Then he took 
him into his house, and did more good to 
him than before. 


But the sou continued silent and dejected, 
and mourned in secret; and when he saw 
his father, he cast down his eyes. 

Then his father said to him: “ Wilt thou 
always mourn? Qh, be of good cheer; and 
know at last my heart and my love !” 


But the son answered: “ Alas, my father, 
thou hast received me again without re- 
proach and without punishment. How could 
I deserve so much love?” 


Now his father said gently and kindly: 
“Thou hast punished thyself, my son. The 
night is past, and the morning of a new life 
rose for thee with thy tears. Now wipe them 
off, and walk cheerfully ; for it is day.” 

The youth looked up to the kind counte- 
nance of his father; and from his humility 
grew forth manly faith and joyous grateful 
fove—-Rrenaiekive Parables, 





THE VOICE IN THE TWILIGHT. 
I was sitting alone toward the twilight, 
With spirit troubled and vexed, 
With thoughts that were morbid and gloomy, 
And faith that was sadly perplexed. 


Some homely work I was doing 

For the child of my love and care, 
Some stitches half wearily setting 

In the endless need of repair. 


But my thoughts were about the ‘‘ building,”’ 
The work some day to be tried ; 

And that only the gold, and the silver, 
And the precious stones should abide. 


And remembering my own poor efforts, 
The wretched work I had done, 

And, even when trying most truly, 
The meagre success [ had won ; 


‘*It is nothtog but wood, hay, and stubble,” 
I said; ‘‘ it will all be burned— 

This useless fruit of the talents 
One day to be returned. 


‘* And I have se longed to serve Him, 
And sometimes I ‘now I have tried ; 

But I’m sure when He sees such building, 
He will never let it abide.”’ 


Just then, as I turned the garment, 
That no rent should be left behind, 
My eye canght an odd little bungle 
Of meuding and patchwork combined. 


My heart grew suddenly tender, 
And something blinded my eyes 
With one of thoze sweet intuitions 
That sometimes makes us so wise. 


Dear child, she wanted to help me ; 
I knew ‘twas the best she could do ; 
Bat O, whet a botch she had made it— 
The gray mismatching the blue! 


And yet—can you understand it ’— 
With a tender smile and a tear, 
And a half-compassionate yearning, 

I felt her grown more dear. 


Then a sweet voice broke the silence, 
And the dear Lord said to me, 

* Art thou tenderer for the little child 
Than I am tender for thee ?”’ 


Then straightway I knew His meaning, 
So full of compassion and love, 

And my faith came back to its Refuge, 
Like the glad returning dove. 


For I thought when the Master Bnilder 
Comes down His temple to view, 

To see what rents must be mended, 
And what must be builded anew ; 


Perhaps, as He looks o’er the building, 
He will bring my work to the light, 

And seeing the marring and bungling, 
And how far it all is from right, 


He will feel as I felt for my darling, 
And will say as I said for her, 
‘*Dear child, she wanted to help me, 
And love for me was the spur. 
‘*And for the real love that is in it, 
The work shall seem perfect as mine ; 
And because it was willing service, 
I will crown it with plaudit divine.” 


And there in the deepening twilight 
I seemed to be clasping a Hand, 

And to feel a great love constraining me 
Stronger than any command. 
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Then I knew by the thrill of sweetness 
*Twas the Hand of the Blessed One, 
Which would tenderly guide and hold me 
Till all the labor is done. 
So my thoughts are nevermore gloomy, 
My faith no longer is dim ; 
But my heart is strong and restful, 
And mine eyes are unto Him. 
— Woman’s Work for Woman. 
pibibntndcaenninabtiltt nd 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
PARAPHRASED BY BERNARD, Ix 1120, 
“Our Fath ni” 
By right of creation, 
By merit of mercy, 
By bountiful Providence . 


‘*Which art in heaven,” 


The seat of thy majesty, 
The home of thy children, 
The kingdom of bliss. 

** Hallowed be thy name,’’ 


By the thoughts of our hearts, 
By the words of our mouths, 
By the works of our hands. 

‘* Thy kingdom come,”’ 
Of grace to inspire us, 
Of power to defend us, 
Of glory to crown us. 

** Thy will be done,” 

In weal and woe, 
Inu fulness and want, 
In life and in death. 

“Ta earth as in hear: — 
In us as in angels, 
Willingly, readily, faithfully, 
Without murmur, let, deceit. 

** Give us this day our daily bread,’’ 
For the nourishing of our bodies, 
For the feeding of our souls, 

For the relief of our necessities. 

‘*And forgive us our debts,’’ 
Whereby thon art dishonored. 
Our neighbors wronged, 
Ourselves endangered. 

** As we forgive our debtors,” 
Who have hurt us in our bodies, 
Hindered us in our goods, 
Wronged usin our good name. 

‘*Lead us not into temptation,’’ 

Of the wicked world, 

Of the enticing flesh, 

Of the envious devil. 

**But deliver us from evil,”? 

Forgive that is past, 

Reprove that is present, 
Prevent what is to come. 

‘*For thine is the kingdom,”’ 

To rule and govern all, 

To command to do all, 

Iu all, by all, all in all. 
“Now and forever,” 

At this present, 

In this world, 

In the world to come,”’ 


**Amen.”’ 


As thou sayest, so is it, 
As thou promisest it shall be, 
As we pray, so be it, Lerd. 
— Moravian, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn Inre.uicercs.— Advices from Europe to 
the 10th inst. have been received. 


France.—Paris was reported quiet. Railroad 
communication had been re-opened. The Minister 
of Instruction has ordered the reinstatement of 
teachers in the schools. The streets were opened 
to traffic, thé barricades had been removed, and 
the pavements repaired The police were still ar- 
resting all suspected persons. Every night at 9 P. 
M. all the gates were closed, no one wes allewed to 
leave the city, and cavalry patrolled the streets and 
suburbs until morning. The search for concealed 
arms was still vigorously prosecuted, and many had 
been found. For some days after the capture of the 
city, summary military executions of the captured 
insurgents were kept up, a number of persons 
being, in some instances, shot together. This ex- 
treme severity had apparently only increased the 
bitter feeling of the sympathizers with the insur- 
rection, and had tended to lessen the popular favor 
for the government. Trials of prisoners have been 
continued at Versailles, and courts martial have 
also been established at Cherbourg for the trial of 
those sent thither from Paris after a summary in- 
vestigation. All except one of the members of the 
Commune government had been arrested, and 
mavy of them executed. Henri Rochefort, the 
well-known journalist, had also been arrested, in 
attempting to escape from Paris, and was to be 
tried by military commission, ou a charge of in- 
citing civil war and pillage, though he appears to 
have opposed the latest excesses of the Commune, 
and to have exerted his influence in vain for more 
moderate measures. The losses of the insurgents 


previous to the entry of the Versailles troops into 
Paris on the 221 ult., are estimated at 12,000 
killed and wounded, and 25,000 prisoners; and 


between that day and the 30th, 10,000 killed and 
wounded, and 20,000 prisoners. 

The telegrams during the conflict for the posses- 
sion of Paris represented that about one-fourth of 
the city was thought to have been destroyed. 
Whether this estimate was too high does not yet 
clearly appear. The official Journal of the Republic 
has announced that the national archives, National 
Library, National Arsenal, and Maseum of the 
Louvre are safe. The Observatory and the manu- 
factory of Gobelin tapestry are badly damaged. 
The Tuileries and the Hotel de Ville were both de- 
stroyed. 

Opinions differ widely as to the political future of 
France. A majority of the Assembly is said to 
favor the proposition to repeal the laws banishing 
all princes of the Bourbon family from France, and 
also the proposal to extend the power of Thiers as 
chief executive for two years. The partisans of 
the ex Emperor and those of the two branches of 
the house of Bourbon appear to be actively in- 
triguing for the restoration of their respective dy- 
nasties. Two of the Orleans princes having been 
elected to the Assembly, the question of allowing 
them to take their seats has been much discussed 
in the journals, as by existing laws they are ex- 
cluded from the country. It is understood that the 
two branches of the Bourbons have agreed to unite 
their efforts, and to allow the Count de Chambord, 
grandson of Charles X., who is regarded by the 
Legitimists as the proper heir, to be the represen- 
tative of the family claims. Prince Napoleon, the 
cousin of the ex-Emperor, has written a letter to 
Jules Favre, denouncing those who proclaimed the 
downfall of the Empire and formed the government 
of Ninth month last, and demanding a plebiscitum 
to determine the future government. A motion 
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has been made in the Assembly for the abrogation 
of the various proscription laws, as incompatible 
with republicanism, and subservient only to dy- 
nastic passions aud hatred; and another for the 
abrogation of the laws specially directed against the 
Bourbons. In both cases a resolution of ‘‘urgency” 
was adopted. M, Girardin, in the Liberté, urges 
the establishment of a liberal republic like the 
United States or Switzerland. 

A letter from ‘‘Father Hyacinthe”’ is published, 
in the course of which he says the acts of the Com- 
mune were the result of the negation of God by 
the people. The Second Empire treated social 
questions in the spirit of the Caesars, instead of 
seeking to solve them by the diffusion of education 
The Church also failed in its mission, being too 
much occupied by dogmatic questions, and too 
little with the instruction of its flock. Let the 
rulers, he adds, consider the problem, and labor for 
the restoration of France to faith, prosperity and 
peace. 


Great Britaix.—The British members of the 
Joint High Commission, and our envoy, R. C. 
Schenck, arrived at Liverpool on the 3d inst. The 
Chamber of Commerce of that city presented to the 
latter an address of welcome, in response to which 
he expressed the wish that the kind relations now 
existing between the two coantries may be per- 
petual. He would probably present his credentials 
to the Queen in a few days, and the Ministry would 
welcome him warmly. 


Cuina.—A report has been received of a violent 
earthquake in one of the western provinces on the 
11th of Fourth month, shocks occurring at intervals 
for several days. The account is given by the 
Chinese Governor, and represents the earthquake 
as accompanied by some extraordinary phenomena 
—the spouting of black, fetid water from openings 
in the earth, the breaking out of flames, the forma- 
tion of new hills in some places, and the sinking of 
the ground in others,—and as having caused g:eat 
destruction of buildings and loss of life. 


Domestic.—One of the Anglo-American telegraph 
cables has been repaired, and immediate efforts will 
be made to repair the other. 

A disaster nearly repeating, thongh on a smaller 
scale, that of the Avondale mine last year, occurred 
in a colliery at West Pittston, Pa, on the 28th ult. 
The ‘‘ breaker,’’ the frame building covering the 
shaft, nearly 300 feet deep, which was the sole 
entrance, took fire, probably from friction of 
inackinery, and for several hours not only cut of 
all access of fresh air, but filled the passages of the 
mine with smoke and noxious gas. The men re- 
treated to some distance from the shaft, and built 
a barrier to exclude these; but before help could 
reach them, many of them were suffocated. Of 35 
men who were in the mine, 18 were found dead, 
and 4 others died after being brought out. A law 
passed by the Legislature of Pennsylvania after the 
Avondale calamity, designed to prevent such oc- 
currences, and lessen the dangers of coal-mining, 
forbids the employing of more than 20 men at one 
time in mines with a single outlet, and requires 
care for ventilation. Someof the provisions of this 
law were violated in this mine, and the verdict of 
the coroner’s jury censured several persons con- 
nected with the management, for negligence and 
failure of duty. Asthe miners in that region had 
only afew days previously resumed work after 4 
prolonged strike, great pecuniary distress was 4 
necessary result of this disaster ; to relieve which, 
contributions have been made from various quar- 
ters. 





